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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Still 'neath its walls the moonbeam goes 
And trembles on the untended rose; 
Still o'er its broken roof -tree rise 
The starry arches of the skies; 
And 'neath your lightest word shall be 
The thunder of an ebbing sea. 

It is a book of personal emotion, but veiled in a thin and 
pale old fabric alluringly soft to touch and sight. Mostly 
the reminiscent themes are set forth in reminiscent designs 
of faded color, and under the mesh hides a shy and wistful, 
but shadowed and prisoned soul. Mr. de la Mare can't 
make out the age he lives in — indeed, he gives it up without 
trying as he flutes his reed at the edge of the stream. 

H. M. 

SOLDIER AND LOVER 

War and hove, by Richard Aldington. Four Seas Co. 

This book was written, so the author says, "less for myself 
and others who are interested in subtleties, and more for the 
kind of men I lived with in the camp and in the line" ; and 
the book is convincing proof that a deliberate assumption of 
an alien point of view destroys all that is most valuable, 
most poignant, in a poet's genius. Aldington is not, cannot 
be, of the rank and file. For him life has delicate meanings, 
exquisite pleasures, poignancies of feeling. He assumes that 
these are incomprehensible to his comrades, and seeks to 
"represent the inarticulate feelings of the ordinary civilized 
man thrust suddenly into these extraordinary and hellish 
circumstances". In so doing he fails both ways: he does 
not make great poetry, and he fails of being understood by 
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the audience for which he is writing. In his own words, 
"That they did not understand very much is a matter for 
cheerful acceptance." 

A soldier writing to this magazine of Aldington's Choricos, 
a poem on death written at about eighteen, spoke of reading 
it to soldiers of the line, and of hearing it recited in a dug- 
out by another soldier when they were under heavy shell- 
fire and in the imminent presence of death. With all its 
idealism it was for them a poignant and beautiful challenge 
to the spirit. Though written before the war and without 
thought of Tommy Atkins as an audience, it succeeds where 
"this book by a common soldier for common soldiers" cannot 
touch them at any point. The clearest cry of the spirit 
reaches ears we imagine to be deaf. But the war poems 
in this book are only bitter, muffled plaints of rebellion. 

Here is part of one of the best of them, Bondage : 

I have been a spendthrift — 

Dropping from lazy fingers 

Quiet colored hours, 

Fluttering away from me 

Like oak and beech leaves in October. 

I have lived keenly and wastefully. 

Like a bush or a sun insect; 

Lived sensually and thoughtfully, 

Loving the flesh and beauty of this world — 

Green ivy about ruined towers, 

The outpouring of the grey sea, 

And the ecstasy 

Of a pale clear sky at sunset. 



I long vainly for solitude 
And the lapse of silent hours; 
I am frantic to throw off 
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My heavy cloth and leather garments, 

To set free my feet and body; 

And I am so far from beauty 

That a yellow daisy seems to clutch my heart 

With eager searching petals; 

And I am grateful to humility 

For the taste of pure, clean bread. 

In the second part, Love, the poet has grown more sensual, 
less idealistic, than in Images; yet one cannot say that his 
art has lessened. He brings to this experience a spirit so 
hungry for beauty that it cannot be fed enough; the only 
peace he conceives is death in the arms of the beloved. It 
is of the flesh, yet delicate, rare, torturingly beautiful. Into 
physical love he pours all the pent-up streams of emotion 
that once found their way toward other manifestations of 
earth; for now his spirit is too languid, too numb with suf- 
fering, to respond to earth-beauty. The spiritual experience 
of war has for him been overshadowed by the shrinking of 
his body from dirt, evil smells, vermin, cold, fatigue. I quote 
a few fragments of poems, as the best ones are too long to 
print in their entirety: 

Everlasting as the sea round the islands, 
I cry at your door for love, more love; 
Everlasting as the roll of the sea 
My blood beats always for you, for you; 
Everlasting as the unchangeable sea 
I cry the infinite for space to love you! 



I am insatiate, desperate — 
Death, if need be, or you near me, 
Loving me, beautifully piercing me to Hfe! 
But not this, not this bitterness, this grief, 
This long torture of absence! 
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She hat but to turn her head 

And lay her lips to mine 

For all my blood to throb tumultuously — 

She is so shudderingly beautiful. 

Perhaps it is more profitable for a poet to suffer in the 
spirit than in the body. Aldington's genius could not use 
the crude, painful and bitter experience he was made to 
undergo. Not many poets have been able to mould into 
beauty such material. The ones who succeed best are those 
more robust, coarse-fibered, those who meet the challenge 
and ignore, perhaps scarcely feel, the filth. They are poets 
of a different order from Aldington. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert 

AN IRISH HARP 

Songs of the Celtic Past, by Norreys Jephson O'Conor. 

John Lane Co. 

The title of Mr. O'Conor's book is somewhat misleading, 
for one would think of it as an anthology instead of a col- 
lection of original poems. Mr. O'Conor is an American 
of Irish descent for whom the Celtic past is very much of 
the present, and indeed there is no reason why it should 
be any less so than the Greek past. Should I dare to say 
that I got more pleasure from reading Mrs. Hutton's The 
Tain than from Homer? Well, I did; and incidentally 
that is a book which I think has never had its due meed of 
appreciation. As far as I can see there seems to be a con- 
spiracy of silence about it even among the Irish literary 
men themselves. Written in verse, it is far more easy to 
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